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KOPPS COMPANY (LIMITED). 
OnE autumn not long since, I was staying with 
my family at Brighton ; and as I strolled along the 
beach enjoying the fresh air, and the sight of 
the equipages that dashed along, I was accosted by 
a gentleman with whom I had made a slight 
acquaintance in London. I knew little of Mr 
Kopp—such being his name—further than that he 
seemed perfectly respectable, and was spoken of as 
being in business in the City. On the present 
occasion, he was lively and chatty, making remarks 
on the fashionables who were driving along in 
their smart carriages. Drawing my attention to a 
handsome phaeton, driven by a man _ showily 
dressed, he said: ‘ That’s a smart fellow. He was 
once a clerk in some government office, but getting 
disgusted with the drudgery, he watched his oppor- 
tunity, attached himself to a good concern in the 
City, and is now making his three or four thou- 
sand a year. In this intelligence I felt a degree 
interested. I was not ill off, for I had a fair 
competence; but why might not I, like the ‘smart 
fellow’ in the phaeton, get into ‘a good concern 
in the City ?” 

‘What sort of a concern is the gentleman con- 
nected with?’ I inquired of my companion. 

‘Oh! he is a promoter of companies, and a 
managing director in one of them, and I don’t 
know what besides. You must have heard his 
name—* Fitzbarton.” He is a rising man, a 
member of two or three clubs, and will probably 
soon be in parliament.’ 

On parting with my acquaintance, I thought a 
good deal of Fitzbarton, and the easy way in 
which he had glided into a fortune. I got restless, 
and made up my mind to ask Kopp if he could 
point out any way by which I might follow the 
successful example of Fitzbarton. At next inter- 
view, Kopp expressed himself delighted with the 
inquiry. 

‘It is very curious you should have mentioned 
this to me; for only this morning I was thinking 
of you in connection with an affair I am shortly to 
bring out ; and it is just the thing that is likely to 


suit you. Come and sit down here, and I will 
explain the nature of the undertaking—a splendid 
piece of business, if I am not greatly mistaken.’ 
We sat down, and Kopp opened his budget. 
‘It is,” he continued, ‘a joint-stock concern to 
supply a want which every one must have experi- 
enced more or less in life, and which has for its 
intention to offer aid to our fellow-men, as much 
as to put profit in our own pockets. It is to raise 
a capital of about fifty thousand pounds, which is 
to be lent to small tradesmen, to officers in the 
army or navy when thef require outfits, to help 
clergymen to buy livings—to give assistance, in 
fact, to every person whose position and character 
render such an investment a safe one. At present, 
a man may be ruined for want of fifty pounds at 
short notice, or he may miss making a fortune for 
want of a few hundreds. The business in this 
way is done now by Jews, money-lenders, and 
extortioners, who charge their sixty and eighty per 
cent. ; whereas we, as a Company, would be content 
with ten or fifteen. You see, the extent to which 
our business could be carried is unlimited, prac- 
tically, and our success is certain, provided we 
have business men on our Board. Here is a pre- 
liminary prospectus ; look over it, and let me know 
to-morrow what you think of it’ 

I looked over the prospectus ; its statistics, com- 
piled apparently with great care, were really most 
promising, and the affair seemed likely to succeed. 
What my position was to be in connection with the 
Company, I was yet to learn; but on the following 
day I was enlightened. I met Mr Kopp in the 
afternoon, and he told me that though he was 
beset by applicants, yet he would take care I had 
a seat on the Board, and should commence my 
experience as a director. ‘The Directors’ fees,’ he 
said, ‘will amount to something considerable— 
probably to five hundred pounds a year ; and the 
work will be very light, because I shall do nearly 
all the work.’ 

I knew but little about Companies then, yet I 
was aware that I must possess some shares in 
order to be qualified as a director, so I asked my 
generous friend what sum must be invested by me. 
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‘If you work hard,’ he replied, ‘I will tell you 
what t will do—but you must not mention this to 
the other directors—I will hand you over five hun- 
dred pounds worth of shares fully paid up, and you 
can repay me for these out of your director’s fees. 
I will make that all right.’ 

I now began to see before me very bright 
prospects. I was to be a co-director with some 
very well-known names—a Scotch peer, an M.P., 
a general officer, an admiral, and two City men. 
All the preliminaries being settled, I found that 
Kopp was going to supply all the money for the 
preliminary expenses, and that none of us had 
any risk. Such a safe affair was very satisfactory ; 
and as I found I should not have to attend the 
Board meetings more than once a week, I could 
spare sufficient time to be a director of two or 
three companies, and might, therefore, net above 
one thousand pounds per annum. 

It was by no means unpleasant to see one’s 
name in the papers as director of so flourishing a 
Company as ‘Kopp’s Company (Limited), and 
assoclated with the respectable names on our 
Board. I was congratulated: by many acquaint- 
ances, but cautioned by one or two over-prudent 
friends, who no doubt meant well, but whom I 
dared not tell that I incurred no risk, in conse- 
— of being qualified as a director by my 
riend Kopp. We took offices in the City, and 

had Board meetings, at which, however, our M.P. 
rarely if ever attended ; and I soon found that 
nearly all the work devolved on me. We ad- 
vertised in every paper, and we had five thousand 
five hundred pounds subscribed by the public, 
which Kopp assured me was quite enough to 

n upon. 

uring six months, I attended Board meetings, 
which took place once a week; the City men 
now and then came, the general was a regular 
attender, and we waited for business. The Scotch 

r rarely made his appearance, for he lived a 
ong way off. How his lordship might have been 
induced to enter the concern, was not quite clear 
to me, and I could only fancy that some special 
inducement had been held out to him, for the sake 
of his title, which looked well in our directorial list. 

Two loans were made to people whose references 

seemed to us satisfactory, and who undertook to pay 

us twenty per cent. ; but we soon found that the 
demands upon us for rent for offices and incidental 
expenses left us but a very slight balance at our 
banker’s. Astime advanced, and no business came 
in, Kopp seemed to cool in his friendship to me, 
and more than once he hinted that he was much 
disappointed at my not having found more cus- 
tomers; but as among my friends there were 

none in business, or in difficulties, to whom a 

loan could be more than a temporary staving-off 

of the evil day, I could not recommend that money 
should be lent them even on the chance of their 
ing twenty per cent. 

Peat ans first ea meeting, we made out what 

we believed was a very tolerable statement of 

accounts, and shewed that, although up to the 
present time we had not actually made any profit, 
yet we hoped shortly to be able to give a more 
favourable and satisfactory account of our trust as 
directors. Unfortunately, one of our shareholders 
was himself a money-lender, and he was unmerci- 
~ ful on us. He spoke well, and he carried other 
shareholders with him. He declared we never 


ought to have commenced business on so small a 
capital, that we had actually done nothing, that 
the loans we had made had been rashly granted, 
and he voted for the winding-up of the Company. 
Having several of our friends present, we managed 
to out-talk him at the meeting; but shortly after- 
wards he obtained an order for the winding-up, 
and our books, &c. were handed to him, as he was 
appointed Official Liquidator of Kopp’s Company 
(Limited), My five hundred pounds worth of shares 
had not been handed over to me; but as Kopp 
had promised that this business should be all 
right, I was not distressed or alarmed about it ; 
I knew I was qualified as a director, and so there 
was no cause for anxiety. 

About a month after the affairs of the Company 
were taken out of my hands, I received a lawyer’s 
letter, stating that the sum of five hundred pounds 
was due from me for shares in Kopp’s Company 
(Limited), and requesting that I would at once pay 
the money into the hands of the official liquidator 
of the Company. I took this document to Kopp, 
who laughed at it, and said it was a mere form, 
and that he would see it was all right, and that 
nothing could be done, as he had reserved the 
shares for me, and I was duly qualified. Although 
anxious, I was to a certain extent satisfied by this 
statement, and took no notice of the letter. In 
about three weeks, however, on returning home 
one afternoon, I was told a man was waiting in my 
dining-room who desired to see me on important 
business, I entered my room, and found a dirty- 
looking man, who bowed to me, asked my name, 
and then handing me a paper, said that he thought 
it better to see me himself privately ; that it was no 
doubt all right, but that it was his duty to serve me 
with a writ for five hundred pounds due to Kopp’s 
Company (Limited), I must admit that this pro- 
ceeding almost took my breath away. I jumped 
into a hansom, and drove down to Kopp’s office. 
He had gone to the north on important business, 
and would not be back for a week or ten days. I 
then rushed off to the solicitor of the Company, 
who said that the opposition hadn’t a leg to stand 
on, and that, of course, I must defend the action. 
On my way home, I met the admiral, one of 
my co-directors, who bluffly informed me I had 
led him into a pretty mess. 

‘Led you into a mess?’ I inquired. ‘In what 
way ?’ 

‘Why, do you think I’d have joined this Com- 
pany,’ he exclaimed, ‘unless Kopp had assured me 
there was not a more careful man in London than 
you, that you had examined all details, had found 
it must succeed, and had agreed to be a director? 
With your experience of accounts, I never thought 
for one moment you could make a mistake, and so 
I joined because you had done so. It’s all your 
fault; and I’m let in for five hundred pounds, and 
my name is dragged in the dirt, which is worse.’ 

I returned home with a thoroughly puzzled 
feeling; that I had done nothing really wrong, I 
hoped, but I was uncertain about everything, for 
things seemed suddenly to change their aspect, 
and to present an utterly different appearance from 
that which I had expected. ' I waited patiently 
for news, either from Kopp or the solicitor, but 
nothing transpired for some weeks, 

One morning, about six weeks after my being 
presented with my writ, I received a note from 
the solicitor, informing me that my case would 
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come on the next day at the Vice-chancellor’s 
Court, and that he had no doubt I should gain 
my cause. It was my first law-case, and I did not 
sleep a wink the night before. I attended the 
court, and hoped I might soon be freed from my 
liabilities, but received a fresh surprise. I was 
disposed of in about ten minutes. It was shewn 
that I had never paid a farthing for my shares, 
that I had acted as director, and was, from the 
formation of the Company, on the Board. A some- 
what severe censure was passed on me, and an 
opinion expressed, that men holding such positions 
as I had done ought not to act in the manner 
shewn by the evidence. I must pay five hundred 
pounds, and L.215, 6s. 8d. costs. I left that 
court a miserable man ; but there was yet a chance. 
My solicitor advised me to appeal ; the case would 
not stand for a moment ; he could upset it at once ; 
and I should be wrong to submit to the decision. 
Such was the advice; but I decided to be rid of 
the affair, and be a wiser, although a poorer man. 
I did so, and paid my liabilities. 

Kopp had returned to town; he was busy with 
another Company—a Patent Fuel Company, and 
could spare me but little time. He owned that he 
had been wrong in his opinion as regarded my 
qualification as a director, but he could not help 
it. He himself was almost ruined by the con- 
founded business, and he must say the failure of 
the Company was in a great measure due to my 
not having exerted myself enough to procure share- 
holders, and so nothing could be done. 

I left my friend Kopp with a feeling of depres- 
sion ; I was not the man I supposed myself to have 
been; I knew nothing of law, nothing of business, 
and certainly nothing of Companies, at least not 
much ; but I had gained most valuable experience, 
at least experience that had cost me L.715, 6s. 8d. 
I had, however, yet much to learn, and much to 
endure. Soon after paying this amount, I met an 
old friend, a City solicitor, to whom I confided my 
troubles. Having stated my case, he remarked 
that Kopp, no doubt, had made a good thing out 
of it. 

‘Far from it,’ I replied: ‘he was nearly ruined’ 

My friend smiled, and said: ‘What capital was 
subscribed ?’ 

‘Nearly six thousand pounds,’ 

‘What was paid for law expenses, advertising, 
rent of offices, &c. ?’ 

‘ About two thousand pounds,’ 

My friend smiled, and said : ‘I would bet odds 
that at least a thousand pounds of this went into 
Kopp’s pocket ; and probably the official liquidator 
and he were not entirely unknown to one another. 
Liquidation is, of course, expensive, and some one 
gets the money. I don’t fancy Kopp has made a 
bad thing out of it, nor has the ae of the 
Company. Are you not aware of the fact that 
joint-stock companies, limited, are sometimes got 
up by parties for the very purpose of getting the 
job of winding them up—to say nothing of the 
pickings that may be otherwise secured 2’ 

‘Never heard of such a thing,’ said I. ‘It is 
clear I have got a lesson in affairs of this sort.’ 

‘Just so. Do not, however, imagine that all 
those companies rest on a visionary foundation. 
All you have to dois to be cautious. I recommend 
you in future to consult me before you join as a 
director of another Company, and I will give you 
advice gratis.’ 


My troubles were not yet over. My family 
heard I had lost heavily in this speculation, and 
hints and innuendoes innumerable were uttered in 
condemnation of those who could afford to throw 
away hundreds in reckless speculations, but were 
so stingy as to refuse a few pounds for a trip to 
Paris, or another fortnight at Brighton ; if I could 
afford the one, surely I could the other. 

I have meditated long and patiently over my 
experience, and I have, after due deliberation, come 
to the conclusion, that men in my position should 
not hastily become directors of Limited Liability 
Companies, with a view to increasing their in- 
comes. This advice has been bought at a price 
already named, and is now given to the reader, 
who pays a small sum only for it. If I receive a 
fair sum for this article, I shall put it carefull 
away, and label it, ‘Change out of 1.715, 6s. 8d. 
paid on account of Kopp’s Company ;’ and if the 
reader, seized with a fit of generosity at finding 
himself saved from a similar experience, likes to 
forward in a tangible form his thanks to the 
Editor, no doubt it will be duly handed over to 
the author of this brief history. 


‘PLAIN’ PEOPLE. 


RoBESPIERRE, the Incorruptible, with his green red- 
spotted eyes, and Marat, the hideous Friend of the 
People, were fully qualified by queerness of aspect 
for admission into the ranks of the Ugly Club, 
supposing that ill-favoured fraternity ever ex- 
isted out of the pages of the Spectator; but 
if it had come to a contest, Robespierre would have 
been run hard by the cadaverous-complexioned 
singer of the Pleasures of Memory, who, when he 
sported a yellow coat, was dubbed the ‘dead 
dandy ;’? and to whom Lord Alvanley once said : 
‘Rogers, you are rich enough; why don’t you 
keep your hearse?’ Another likely candidate for 
a seat under Asop’s portrait was Mr Dunning, 
afterwards Lord Ashburton. Lord Thurlow, looking 
in at Nando’s one evening, when Dunning was 
playing whist there, asked the waiter to take a 
note up to his friend. The waiter said he did not 
know Mr Dunning. ‘Take the note up-stairs,’ 
said Thurlow, ‘and deliver it to the ugliest man 
at the card-table—to him who most resembles the 
knave of spades.’ The waiter had no difficulty in 
executing his mission. 

Heidegger, King George II.’s master of the revels, 
whose furrowed face was likened to a map with a 
great many rivers on it, had the reputation of bein 
the ugliest man of his time. Of course he afforde 
rare sport for the caricaturists, but he wisely took 
all in good part, and was ready enough to Jest at 
himself, even to wagering that such another set 
of features was not to be found in London, Jolly, 
the fashionable tailor of that day, once pressed a 
noble customer for a settlement of his little 
account. ‘Begone!’ exclaimed his ducal debtor; 
‘Ill not pay you till you bring me an uglier fellow 
than yourself” Jolly knew of but one man uglier 
than himself, and wrote to Heidegger to say His 
Grace wished to see him next morning upon par- 
ticular business. Heidegger was there at the 
appointed time, and so was the tailor. The Duke 
acknowledged himself beaten, and paid up like a 
man. Jolly must have felt as grateful to Heidegger 
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as Soderini the singer was to Fanar the ballet- 
master. The first time the latter appeared at re- 
hearsal, Soderini, after contemplating the new- 
comer for afew moments, accosted him with : ‘ Let 
me thank you a thousand times for coming among 
us ; command me in any way, for I can never suf- 
ficiently repay you for the happiness you have 
conferred upon me.’ Astounded by such a wel- 
come from a man he had never seen before, Fanar 
inquired to what he was indebted for it. ‘To your 
unparalleled ugliness, my dear sir,’ said Soderini ; 
‘for, before your arrival, I was considered the 
ugliest fellow in Great Britain.’ A still better 
story is told of a Delaware justice of the peace who 
had long been regarded by common consent, his 
own included, to be the ugliest man in the county. 
While out shooting one day, the justice met a man 
beyond all question even worse-looking than he 
was, and immediately levelled his gun at the as- 
tonished pedestrian, who cried out to him not to 
shoot. ‘Stranger,’ gravely said the justice, ‘I 
swore, ten years ago, that if ever I met a man 
uglier than myself, I’d shoot him, and you’re the 
first I’ve come across.’ Surveying his odd assail- 
ant from head to foot, the stranger answered : 
‘Well, captain, if I do look any worse than you 
do, shoot ; I don’t want to live any longer!’ How 
they settled matters is not recorded, but no doubt 
the arrangement was amicable. 

In 1835, a young Frenchman was so foolish as to 
kill himself in disgust of his own unhandsomeness, 
leaving behind him a letter, saying : ‘I leave my 
remains to my father and mother, regretting that 
they should have allowed the growth and develop- 
ment of a creature of so disagreeable a conforma- 
tion as theirson.’ Royal Mirabeau, as Carlyle calls 
him, who wrote, ‘Imagine a tiger marked with 
the small-pox, and my portrait is complete, like 
our own Wilkes, found no difficulty in making 
headway with the fair sex. Every one knows 
how the fair Dauphiness kissed the ugly Alain 
as he slept; in much the same spirit Sir 
Joshua’s sister, although she considered Goldsmith 
to be the most ill-looking man of her acquaint- 
ance, after hearing the Traveller read aloud, 
declared she should never think the doctor ugly 
again. She was more generous than Soame Jenyns, 
who wondered that anybody so ugly as Gibbon 
could write a book ; a strange thing for him to say, 
considering that he too was a writer of books, 
although he bore an immense wen under his head, 
and had eyes protruding like those of a lobster, 
yet allowing room for another wen between them 
and his nose. 

Queen Bess, we are told, could not endure the 
company of men to whom nature had been unkind, 
and her guards were careful, when she went abroad, 
to disperse from before her eyes all those whose 
appearance was calculated to shock Her Majesty’s 
beauty-loving eyes. When the Duke of Anjou 

roposed for her hand, and sent her his portrait, 

lizabeth informed her suitor that she would engage 
herself to no man until she had seen his person. 
Thus challenged, the Duke came to England, to be 
seen, but not to conquer. The object of his aspira- 
tions saw a man with a swelled neck, an ill-shaped 
nose, a face deeply pitted with small-pox, and 
pronounced that such an ugly gentleman would 
not do for her. The famous queen was almost as 
bitterly disposed towards queer-looking folks as 
a Persian Shah, who, while hunting, came 


suddenly face to face with a man so ugly, that 
even the monarch’s horse was horrified, and shy- 
ing, all but brought his master to the ground. In 
his rage, the Shah ordered the obnoxious head to 
be struck off its owner’s shoulders. The unlucky 
peasant asked what was his crime. ‘ Your crime,’ 
cried the Shah, ‘ is your horrid countenance, which 
is the first object to meet my eyes this morning, 
and has nearly caused my horse to throw me.’ 
‘Alas!’ replied the ugly one, ‘ by that reckoning, 
what must I call your Majesty’s countenance, 
since looking upon it is to bring about my death ?’ 
Fortunately, the Shah appreciated ready wit as 
much as he detested ugly faces, and so the peas- 
ant’s tongue saved his offending head. 

A lady to whom Nature had been as niggard 
as Fortune had been liberal, told a friend she was 
glad, for the honour of mankind, to be able to 
say she had never had an offer in her life. We do 
not know how plain she may have been, but 
Sycorax herself would not have daunted the man 
who advertised in a London newspaper some thirty 
years ago, to the following effect: ‘Szcrecy.— 
A single gentleman, aged thirty-one, of a respect- 
able family, and in whom the utmost confidence 
may be reposed, is desirous of explaining his 
mind to the friends of a person who has a mis- 
fortune in her face, but is prevented by want of 
an introduction. His intentions are sincere, 
honourable, and firmly resolved.’ The fortune- 
hunter never had a chance of explaining his sordid 
mind, for the lady was a myth. He had come 
across a catch-penny publication, giving an account 
of a twenty-year-old pig-faced damsel, wealthy and 
high-born, whose friends were anxious to see her 
comfortably settled as a wife—a mere modernised 
reprint of a pamphlet issued in 1641, describing 
the charms of Tanakin Skinker, of Wirkham on 
the Rhine ; a well-portioned dame, afflicted with a 
hog’s nose, which made her so loathsome to the 
sight, that, although gallants had come from Italy, 
France, Scotland, England, and Ireland, tempted 
by a dowry of forty thousand pounds, not one 
offered to marry her; each fleeing in his turn at 
sight of her snout! 

An American publisher who brought out a 
little book called Useful Hints for Ugly Girls, 
did not find the venture a remunerative one. And 
we dare wager the jealous-minded lady who latel 
advertised for a ‘really plain’ governess— bril- 
liancy of conversation, fascination of manner, and 
symmetry of form objected to, as the father is 
niuch at home, and there are grown-up sons’ — 
was not troubled with many candidates for the 
vacancy in her establishment. A gentleman in 
want of a housekeeper tried an odd experiment ; 
he sent out two advertisements, one for a lady 
of education and elegant manners, qualified to act 
as companion as well as housekeeper; and was 
overwhelmed with replies. The only requirement 
in the other advertisement was, that the lady 
should be plain in features; but not a solitary 
applicant appeared to answer that appeal. Do not, 
however, let it be supposed that women of plain 
appearance are generally doomed either to celibacy 
or to a narrow-minded exclusion from domestic 
management. Nature is full of the most kindly 
compensations. With plain features it may give 
warmth of affection and good common-sense. 
Looking around on the world of married women, 
we see that, on the whole, they have been selected 
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| him and her. 
| of long years: her son was an unembarrassed, a 
| moderately wealthy man ; but he was also lonely. 
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as helpmates less for their personal beauty than 
for wae valuable qualities, Therein—all anec- 
dotes to the contrary notwithstanding—lies the 
comforting reflection for multitudes of young 
spinsters. 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
CHAPTER XXXV.—MOTHER AND SON. 


Lapy Mervyn had waited a reasonable time for 
Sir David, had then eaten her lunch without him, 


| and settled herself in an easy-chair close by one of 
| the windows of the library, whence she could see 


him as he approached the house. A newspaper lay 
on her knee, but she was not reading; she was 
thinking—thinking in the old groove, so long aban- 
doned. Lady Mervyn was not far from seventy, 


| and she looked no younger ; but she was a stately, 


fine-looking old woman, and the expression of her 


| face was softer, more pleasing than it had ever been 


in her youth or middle age. It was tender, gentle, 
and dignified, as she thought of her son ; thought 
of her own age, and the parting that could not be 
long deferred ; of her former hopes for David—all 
more than fulfilled in one direction—and of the 
single estrangement which had ever come between 
She had accomplished the purpose 


She thought of the time when she had hoped he 
might marry Anne Cairnes—when all that painful 


| old story was over—and how that hope had sub- 
| sided quietly out of sight; not dying the violent 
_ death which had befallen so many of her hopes, 


and she had remembered it no more. Had she 
been mistaken, in the far-distant days, when she 
believed that Anne Cairnes loved David? or in the 
less-distant days, when she believed that Anne re- 
mained single for his sake? How had it been with 
Anne? she asked herself, with the innate interest 
in a love-secret which women retain at every age, 
and in every condition short of second childhood. 
Anne was the best of women, and the least old- 
maidlike of old maids, and that Mary of hers was 
the brightest and loveliest of girls—with a glance 
like her own David’s and her own Marion’s when 
they were young. While Lady Mervyn was think- 
ing thus, two figures crossed the brown turf before 
the library windows. ‘Anne and David!’ said 
Lady Mervyn ; ‘ how provoking, just as everything 
is cold!’ Presently Sir David entered the room, 
alone. 

‘What have you done with Anne?’ said Lady 
Mervyn pleasantly. Her sight was still good for 
her age, but she could not see across the wide 
room the pale disturbance in her son’s face. 
‘ Won't she have some luncheon ?’ 

‘She has gone down to the platform.’ 

Lady Mervyn leaned forward, and looked at 
David ; she detected the hoarse disturbance in his 
voice. 

‘What is the matter, David? Has anything 
happened ? 

Nothing, mother. I want to have some talk 
with you—upon that matter of Grainger’s legacy.’ 

He approached her, and placed a chair a little 
behind hers, so that she could not see his face. 


‘Yes,’ she answered, doubtingly. ‘Have you 
been sounding Anne about the Tors, and is there 
no chance that she will sell ?’ 

‘It is not exactly that. It is—in short, mother, 
there’s a question about my right to the money— 
about whether’ 

She turned completely round in her chair, and 
now she observed the unconquerable agitation in his 
face, and quiver in his frame. She caught him by 
the shoulder, and, in her old tone of command, 
bade him tell her instantly what had happened. 

‘If it is anything to alarm me, don’t mind that,’ 
she said. ‘You are safe, and you are with me; 
what is there to frighten me ?’ 

‘Mother—my dear mother,’ her son said, very 
gently, very low, ‘we have never spoken of my 
child, you and I. It is time there should be no 
reserves between us. Tell me’—he took one of 
her hands tenderly in his, as the other fell from 
his shoulder, and she shrank away, still looking at 
him—‘ tell me into whose charge you put my child, 
when you went to London, and found Lucy dead ; 
and tell me where and how she died.’ 

She answered by a low cry, and a terrible 
movement, as though she were about to drop on 
her knees ; but her son was too quick for her ; he 
was kneeling at her feet in a second, had drawn her 
arms round his neck, and held them there. His 
face was white and quivering, but he strove to 
smile at her with the eyes which made all her sun- 
shine still, ‘Tell me,’ he pleaded—‘tell me. Did 
you give the baby to Susan Gale, that she might 
take her to Manchester? Did Susan Gale take her 
that same night, and was Susan Gale killed in an 
accident to the train ?’ 

‘Good Heaven! How have you discovered it ?’ 
Her voice came in the faintest whisper ; her son’s 
hold upon her arms alone kept her from falling. 

‘It is true, then?’ 

‘It is true. O David, my son, my son, can you 
ever forgive me !’ 

‘There is no such word between you and me, 
mother. Take comfort, and courage, for I have a 
wonderful thing to tell you.’ 

She was speechless, and trembling. He rose, 
and seated himself by her side, holding her firmly 
with his strong arm. Then he told her, with 
merciful brevity and directness, concluding with 
these words: ‘The ring which was hung on the 
child’s neck was the ring which you gave me, and 
I placed on Lucy’s finger when we parted. Here 
it is,’ 

She had not spoken a word while he was speak- 
ing; nor did » speak now, when David took 
the ring out of his waistcoat pocket, and held it 
up before her eyes—but she still trembled. 

‘Try to compose yourself, he continued, ‘or I 
shall not venture to tell you the rest; and you 
will not be able to rejoice with me. There; that is 
better ; you are steadier now.’ 

She was steadier ; the shock, the astonishment, 
the mingled terror at the revival of the past, and 
strange uncertain joy, were passing into the tran- 
quillity which comes easily to old age, under the 
blessed conviction of her son’s pardoning love. 
She had almost forgotten now the motive which 
had prompted the concealment of the child’s fate, 
but she took it for granted that her son had dis- 
cerned and forgiven it. He told her the details of 
the rescued child’s after-fortunes, and by degrees she 
understood that the baby who had been saved, and 
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the beautiful Mary, who had found so much favour 
in her sight from the first, were identical. 

‘Mary !’ she repeated, ‘that sweet Mary, your 
child! No wonder the look in her eyes reminded 
me of you, and of Marion. It is you that she is 
like! I have often wondered, looking at her, who 
it was,’ 

‘O no,’ he said ; ‘she is not like me: she is the 
living image of her mother.’ 

Lady Mervyn had not courage, yet, to speak of 
his wife to David. 

‘Her name is not Mary, he continued; ‘her 
name is Lucy. And now, mother, that I have 
told you this wonderful history, let me bring 
Anne to you—Anne, to whom I owe a debt of 
gratitude that I can never repay. It is amazing to 
think of the Providence that watched over my 
child, and brought her home to our old friend.’ 

‘Is—is Mary here also ?’ 

Sir David perceived in a moment that his 
mother was shrinking, as old people always do 
shrink, from a fresh cause of agitation. The emo- 
tion she had experienced was strong, but transient ; 
she would be able to talk quietly over the matter, 
and to discuss the details of the necessary family 
arrangements, before the first vehemence of his 
feelings and of Anne’s would have subsided. 
Though he perceived this facile acceptance of 
the facts with some surprise, Sir David saw the 
opportuneness and the good-fortune of it. 

‘No, he replied to Lady Mervyn’s nervous 
question ; ‘Mary is at the Tors, and as yet, of 
course, in ignorance of what has been discovered. 
We will not let her come here, my dear mother, 
until she has become a little accustomed to the 
truth—until you can receive her with composure 
as your gocry a] 

‘Quite right, David, quite right, said Lady 
Mervyn, who could have received Mary with the 
requisite calm at that moment. Life had so far 
worn her out, that there was only one subject on 
which she was still capable of much feeling ; that 
subject was her son, his own individual self; that 
feeling did not take extension by reflection ; she 
had gone through an agonising though brief par- 
oxysm on his account, and it was over. She was 
tired; she would like to lie down and sleep a 
while. Her fragile aged frame was exhausted, but 
her mind was easy and quiet. Sir David walked 
to the other end of the room, to a window from 
whence the sea-wall was visible, and looked out. 
There was Anne, leaning on the low parapet, with 
her face to the sea. He raised the window-sash, 
and she turned at the signal, and approached the 
house. Sir David stepped over the window-sill 
and went to meet her. Her glance met his nerv- 
ously, with a question in it. 

‘ Yes,’ he replied ; ‘she knows everything. She 
has borne it wonderfully well. I have no doubt 
everything happened exactly as we supposed. Will 
you come to her now with me?’ 

Anne hesitated. ‘I think, perhaps,’ she said, 
‘I had better be alone with her for a little. It 
might distress her less,’ 

‘Of course it would. You think of everything. 
I shall wait for you on the platform.’ 

How had the hours been passing with Mary ? 
They had been passing heavily enough. Anne 
had dismissed her with words of encouragement, 
but Mary’s own heart was against her, and she 
listened to its warnings with all the ready de- 


spondency which is as natural an attribute of 
youth as its quick hopefulness. Such happiness 
was too bright, too beautiful a vision for her. 
She had been living in a dream ; she had suffered 
it to cheat her into forgetfulness of her grief, and 
the awakening was her punishment. The mother 
who had left her only a few weeks ago, had she 
indeed been almost forgotten, in this wonderful, 
new, unexplained, unexamined bliss? Then Mary 
reproached herself bitterly, and underwent a re- 
newal of the sorrow which love and nature had 
united to soothe. She could not hope, she would 
not hope, though Miss Cairnes bade her; she was 
wicked, unnatural, ungrateful, and the straight path 
of duty in which she must walk lay before her, 
unadorned by any roses of love and happiness. 
Miss Cairnes’s goodness was beyond belief, but it 
would not avail. How long Sir David was staying 
with Miss Cairnes! Were they all this time talking 
of her? Where was Cyril? What had he done? 
She heard voices under her window, and she 
opened it. The voices were only those of two 
servants, but they were talking about Cyril. He 
had taken the dog-cart, with a pair, to Dumfries ; 
and it was not known when he was coming back ! 
He had gone away then; he had done well. But 
Mary fell back from the window, feeling faint and 
giddy ; she laid herself down on her bed, worn 
out with the keen suffering of so many hours, and 
the sleeplessness of the preceding night—an inflic- 
tion unnatural and intolerable to the young—and 
long before the conference between Miss Cairnes 
and Sir David Mervyn came to an end, she had 
cried herself into the deep slumber of exhaustion. 
She was still sleeping when Anne’s maid, by Anne’s 
directions, entered the room noiselessly, drew the 
blinds down, and placed a tiny sealed note on the 
bed, close to the sleeper’s hand. It was late in the 
afternoon before Mary awoke, and read the note. 
It was written by Anne, and contained merely a 
line : 

‘I have gone to Barrholme, but shall be back 
by dinner-time. Take heart. All will be well, 
and that speedily.’ 

Refreshed by sleep, and revived by the words of 
Anne’s note, Mary rose, changed her dress, and 
went down to the drawing-room. Miss Cairnes 
had not yet returned. She opened the piano, and 
resolutely applied herself to the playing of a diffi- 
cult piece of music. The effort steadied her; she 
played ill at first, but by degrees her wonted skill 
revived, and she was filling the room and the 
outer air with delicious melody, when, at sunset, 
Anne returned to her house through the shrubbery, 
accompanied, as she had been when she left it, 
by Sir David Mervyn. The windows of the 
drawing-room opened to the ground, and they were 
open now. Anne and David ——_- and 
looked in. Mary, unconscious of their presence, 
played on, until she had finished the piece of 
music, when she turned, to take another from the 
stand, and saw them. Blushing deeply, she ad- 
vanced to them, and held out her fand to Sir 
David. He took it, and, to her great surprise, 
held it. She glanced at Anne. 

‘Sir David is of my own way of thinking, Mary. 
He knows all you have told me, and he has some- 


thing to say to you, from Cyril, and from himself. 
Cyril has gone away for a day or two, until Sir 
David shall desire him to come back.’ 

Mary was puzzled, No effort on Anne’s part could 
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subdue the agitation she was feeling ; and the quick 
instinct of ‘the girl detected that it had a new 
origin. Anne had been calm, and had bidden her 
to be calm, in the morning; she had just now 
spoken words of fresh encouragement. Why, then, 
did her breath come quickly, and why did tears 
start into her eyes? Sir David, too, what did 
this pointed reference to Sir David mean? Why 
had the matter on which all her hope, all her life 
was hanging, apparently drifted into Sir David's 
hands? These questions passed through her mind 
in the few seconds during which she stood in front 
of the two, and Sir David retained her hand. She 
drew back a step ; she tried to withdraw her hand ; 
she looked nervous, and she stammered out: ‘1 
am frightened. There is something wrong.’ 

‘No, darling, said Anne, as she kissed her; 
‘there is nothing wrong. You remember what 
you said to me this morning about Sir David ?’ 
He released her hand now, and turned away. 

‘I remember.’ 

‘Then, Mary, you will not hesitate to listen to 
all he has to say to you. Itis nothing painful, my 
dear ; it is the best news that could be told to any 
one. But he wishes to tell it to you himself, and 
by yourselves,’ 

Mary caught at her gown, but Anne drew it 
away, and crossing the room with a swift step, 
went out at the opposite door. She sat down in 
the hall for a few minutes, to recover herself, and 
then proceeded to give so unreasonable an order, that 
the sense of ‘something up,’ which had already 
spread itself through the respective households of 
Barrholme and the Tors, acquired double force of 
conviction. She ordered dinner to be kept back 
for an hour! and it was half-past six already! The 
cook wondered what ladies supposed the cooking 
of a dinner meant, and whether they imagined an 
hour or so signified as little to joints and entrées 
as it signified to them; and the butler remarked 
to the footman that ‘things of that kind’ never 
happen where a gentleman is the head of the 
house. Only women disregard the serious duties 
of life, when anything ‘ puts them out.’ 

Anne went to her room, and remained there, 
lost in thought. These were her first moments 
of solitude, since the secret, which had lain 
hidden for so many years, the secret which had 
had such influence and meaning, all undiscerned in 
her own life, was revealed to her. These were the 
first moments in which she could contemplate it, as 
it affected herself. All day long her mind had been 
full of Sir David, his mother, and his daughter— 
of Cyril only incidentally. Now, while Sir David 
was speaking, for the first time, as a father to 
his child—an interview so solemn and so sacred 
that Anne would not allow her imagination to in- 
trude upon it for a moment—she was free to direct 
that imagination ‘to her own part in these events. 
So directing it, she put Mary and the later days 
aside ; she summoned up the long-dead past. David 
Mervyn had loved, an married, and lost that fair 
woman whose faceshe remembered, the tone of whose 
voice she could recall, as though she had seen the 
face and heard the voice but yesterday—and it was 
seventeen years ago !—while she was loving him 
with all her heart, and sometimes believing she 
might be loved in return, If she had known it— 
if he had told her the truth on the day after Marion’s 
wedding—she had gathered from his agitated con- 
fession of that morning that he had then intended 


to reveal it to her—would the avowal have changed 
her whole life? Would she, knowing that he was 
not free, have ceased to love him with the love 
that barred her from marriage and motherhood, 
the love that bound her life to his by an unseen 
bond, as surely as any vows taken at the altar? 
Who could tell? What did it profit to ask herself 
the question now, when, in full possession of the 
truth, she was conscious that she loved him still, 
with fervour and devotion, compared with which 
those of the distant days had been weak and 
wavering? So Anne honestly believed; but the 
truth was she had always loved him with all her 
heart, in every phase, and it was only the vivid- 
ness of the present which made the past seem dim. 
She smiled, rather sadly, as she thought over the 
recent time at the Tors. No young girl, not 
Mary herself, could have been more carried away 
by her own feelings, and the influence of the 
surrounding circumstances, than she had been ; 
more blind to every one and everything except 
David. The occasions in her life when it was 
blessed and glorified by his presence, were so 
scanty ; this one had so much ease, liberty, and 
companionship in it, that she had been carried 
away by the rare exquisite delight of it, into the 
ideal world, over whose borders the feet of youth 
only are supposed to tread, Anne knew better ; 
she knew that love like hers is immortal, and 
eternally young. How truly blest it was, also! 
though it had always been unreturned, and what 
the world would call hopeless, Hopeless! when it 
had brought her the exceeding great reward which 
every true woman rates highest—the power of con- 
ferring happiness on the beloved one! When mys- 
terious, beneficent, compensating Providence had 
given back to him his child, ,preserved from all 
evil and danger, from all sorrow and humiliation, in 
herself all his heart could desire, by her unconscious 
hands! A wordless song of wonder and praise 
ascended to high heaven from Anne's heart, in 
which there was no room for one selfish thought 
of the isolation to which the events which had 
occurred, and those to be anticipated, must finally 
condemn her, 

She hardly thought of Lady Mervyn, her inter- 
view with whom had, however, been embarrassing, 
The old lady knew well enough what Anne must 
think of her conduct in the far past, and she was 
chiefly anxious to leave it in safe and convenient 
obscurity. She took a ready, practical view of 
the present aspect of matters, and she astonished 
Anne by her questions and suggestions. How 
was David to set himself right with the world? 
How was the acknowledgment of David’s marri 
and the recognition of Mary as his daughter to 
accomplished with the smallest amount of awkward- 
ness to them all? After the brief interval of emotion 
and avowal was over, the dominant worldliness of 
Lady Mervyn came into play with surprising vigour. 
It was plain that the world could not be kept in 
ignorance of the main fact, but surely the details 
might be concealed? On this point, Anne had 
been able to reassure Lady Mervyn. Her grand- 
daughter would be made known to ‘the county’ as 
the affianced bride of Miss Cairnes’s cousin and 
heir, as well as in the character of Sir David 
Mervyn’s daughter, and the ‘ county’ would be left 
to fill in the outlines of that surprising history by 
its own taste and ingenuity. She hardly recalled 
all these discussions, when her long musing, with 
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evening drawing on around her, reverted to the 
present. She began to arrange her plans for Cyril 
and Mary ; and she remembered with a smile how 
Cyril had said they were both ‘ Anne’s pensioners.’ 
They should have the Tors. She did not think 
Sir David would take Mary from her; Mary should 
be married from the Tors, and should return thither, 
as her own home, close to her father, and actually a 
portion of the former estate of Barrholme. This 
was a strange coincidence, among the many marvels 
of the time. How often Anne had talked with 
Marion Graeme about Lady Mervyn’s resentment at 
the sale of the Tors ; how often Anne had secretly 
sighed for the power of restoring the land to the 
Mervyns! And now, it had at last become valu- 
able beyond price to her, because that power was 
hers—the Tors should be Mary’s dower, and the 
condition by which Mary’s son should succeed to 
the possession of it should be his taking the name 
of Mervyn. ‘At my death, there will be Bromley 
Park for Cyril’—thought Anne, for once on this 
line of speculation, her fancies travelled fast—‘I 
shall live there, when they are married, and take 
care of my Old Ladies.’ 

Her reverie had been already interrupted by her 
maid—who received her portion of the household 
conviction on being told that Miss Cairnes did not 
intend to change her dress for dinner, and did not 
wish for lights ; it was again interrupted by the clos- 
ing ofa wot | door below, and the sound of footsteps 
on the gravel-path. She looked out: Sir David was 
walking quickly away towards the shrubbery. She 
set the door open, and listened for Mary’s tread. 
It came presently, rapidly on the stairs, hesitating 
at the door of Mary’s room, then on to Anne’s, 
which was in twilight. In another moment Mary 
was in Anne’s arms, holding her tight round the 
neck, as a young child holds its mother, and 
whispering rapturously to her about her ‘ father !’ 

‘Is Sir David coming to-morrow morning ?’ 
Anne asked, as they went down the stairs arm in 
arm to the dinner which was served under protest. 
She had already changed places with Sir David's 
daughter, as her own question made her feel. 

‘ My father,’ replied Mary, with a beautiful blush 
and smile, ‘said he was going to Dumfries to- 
night, to bring Mr Westland back to Barrholme.’ 

‘They cannot arrive until late to-morrow,’ said 
Anne. ‘Does he wish you to see Lady Mervyn in 
the meantime?’ 

‘He said I was to do in that and every other 
respect whatever you thought best.’ 

he stillness which follows a great crisis, the 
uiet which succeeds strong emotion, rested upon 
j wad and Mary during the following morning. 
They spoke rarely to one another—they enjoyed 
the strange happiness of the time, as happiness is 
always most er ad enjoyed, and sorrow most 
deeply felt, in silence ; but they frequently ex- 
changed a tranquil, satisfied smile. At noon, Anne 
received a note from Lady Mervyn, which strongly 
illustrated the truth that ‘oft in our ashes live 
their wonted fires.’ 

The note was as characteristic of the firmness, the 
reserve, and the decision of the old lady, as one 
written forty years previously might have been. 
It merely begged that her dear Anne would bring 
‘Lucy’ to see her, in the afternoon, and that she 
would assure ‘Lucy’ that the affection she had 
already won from an old friend would be still 
more readily accorded to her by her old grand- 


mother. It added that ‘ Lucy’ would find nothing 
to agitate her at Barrholme ; and Anne rightly 
interpreted the intimation to mean that Lady 
Mervyn expected that nothing should be said or 
done to agitate herself. Anne made Mary under- 
stand this, and Mary readily promised obedience. 
At three o'clock they walked up to Barrholme, by 
the sea-walk, with many a recollection of the 
day before last. Could it be so short a time 
ago? Mary asked ; and all the world, all the past, 
present, and future be so utterly changed? Anne 
thought she had never seen the girl look so beauti- 
ful. The hall-door was opened before Anne had 
time to ring, and two servants were in the hall—an 
unusual piece of state, which she quickly under- 
stood, for she perceived with amused admiration that 
Lady Mervyn had already disposed of one of her diffi- 
culties, The second servant threw open the draw- 
ing-room door, and announced ‘Miss Cairnes and 
Miss Mervyn.’ With the irrepressible start caused 
by the sound of her own name for the first time, 
Mary found herself in her grandmother's presence. 
Lady Mervyn was standing near the door; she 
stepped forward and kissed Mary, before it was 
closed. 

‘I am very happy to see you, my dear, she 
said ; ‘I am sure you will be a great comfort to me, 
and to your father. Give me a kiss,’ 

Mary kissed her. ‘Lady Mervyn’—she stam- 
mered. 

‘You will call me grandmother, if you please, 
my dear—And, Anne,’ she continued, turning 
towards Miss Cairnes as she resumed her seat, 
‘I think it will be well to remember henceforth 
that her name is Lucy.’ 

‘I think so too, though it will be difficult at 
first—we are so accustomed to think of her as 
Mary.’ 

‘No doubt; and under any other circumstances, 
it would not matter; she might retain the name 
she has been known by. But Lucy was her 
mother’s name, and I think it is right that it 
should be used in this house.’ 

In those words Lady Mervyn made the only 
atonement in her power to her son and to the 
dead; and then she dismissed the subject in 
another sentence : ‘I have informed the servants of 
all it is necessary they should know. Have you 
done so at the Tors ?” 

‘No,’ said Anne ; ‘ but I will doso immediately.’ 

Ten minutes later, Lucy Mervyn was putting her 
grandmother’s knitting to rights with industrious 
composure, as if that occupation had been hers by 
prescription from her childhood. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE, 


At seven o’clock the same evening, Sir David 
Mervyn and Cyril Westland arrived at the Tors. 

Three happy days went over very quickly at 
Barrholme and the Tors, and, Cyril’s leave being 
on the eve of expiry, he was about to rejoin his 
regiment. Anne had written a reply to her aunt’s 
letter, which Sir David suetemaiel to be infinitely 
too kind and forgiving, and which elicited from 
Mrs Westland an outburst, on paper, of such exub- 
erant joy and effusive gratitude, that Sir David 
declared it was even more ‘disgusting’ than the 
former production. Anne said nothing about either 
of the letters to Cyril or to Lucy, and she excused 
Mrs Westland to Sir David as much as possible. The 
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lovers were like all lovers of their respective ages, 
entirely and unaffectedly devoted to themselves ; 
profoundly happy, and very beautiful to see, in 
the eyes of those who love to read such living 
poems. The parting impending on the morrow 
was not to last long, for it had been arranged that 
their marriage should take place in October, on 
the 25th—‘ Balaklava Day,’ according to a fancy 
of Cyril’s, whose devotion to his ‘colonel’ was 
not a whit abated by his devotion to his colonel’s 
daughter. There was not a cloud in the sky, 
actually or metaphorically. Would not this be a 
good time, a happy opportunity for taking leave 
of them? They are in fairyland, that beautiful 
young pair, whose mortal feet are treading the 
crisp sands at the extremity of Barrholme ‘Point, 
whose eyes are bright with hope and joy, whose 
voices whisper low those unutterable things too 
secret and precious to be intrusted to the common 
air, those unutterable things which all the sons 
and daughters of men have whispered and heard 
from the beginning of time! 

Following the figures of the happy young lovers, 
dim in the distance, with loving eyes, Anne 
Cairnes and Sir David Mervyn, sitting on the sea- 
verge of the rock-platform, in the still August 
evening, are talking gravely of the past, and of 
the future of the two who are so dear to them. 
Sir David has a telescope in his hand ; it is Anne’s 
old glass. She has just been reading a long letter 
from Marion, in which Sir David’s sister expresses 
her satisfaction with the extraordinary intelligence 
she has received, with an earnest disinterestedness 
undeniably, noble on the part of Sasha’s mother. 
The old associations with Marion’s wedding-day, 
and the chain of subsequent events, are so vivid 
in Anne’s mind, that she can hardly follow Sir 
David, who is giving her certain details about 
the estate of Barrholme. 

‘I don’t know,’ he says, ‘whether my mother 
has told you anything about the legacy I have 
recently received from John Grainger, my wife’s 
brother ?” 

*No; I have not heard of it,” 

Sir David tells her the story, and how he had 
gone to the old farm, to ascertain whether John 
Grainger’s wishes could be carried out ; he also tells 
her the unsuccessful result of his inquiry. ‘He was 
an odd man,’ continues Sir David ; ‘ but very just. 
He provided against my heirs coming in for this 
money, in case I had not been living when he died. 
No doubt he knew nothing about the lapsing of 
legacies under such circumstances. How pleased 
he would have been to know that it will go direct 
to Lucy’s child! Iam glad I had not invested the 
money ; it will be better for Cyril to choose an 
investment for himself.’ 

Anne rouses her wandering attention. This is 
her opportunity of telling Sir David what she 
means to do for the ‘ pensioners, as they habit- 
ually call themselves, So she tells him that the 
Tors is to be his daughter’s dower, and Bromley 
Park her own home for the future. Sir David 

rotests utterly against such lavish generosity. 

he handsome allowance which she already gives 
Cyril, and the portion which Sir David himself can 
give Lucy, will be quite enough for the young 
couple, and he argues that Cyril must live with 
his regiment, and therefore could not manage 
or require a country place. Sir David reminds 
her that all he possesses will eventually be Lucy’s 


—the entail of the entailed portion of the Barr- 
holme property coming to an end with him—and 
that there can be no reason for such an arrange- 
ment as she proposes. It would, in fact, be only a 
temptation to Cyril to abandon his profession, and 
become an idle man; a prospect abhorrent to Sir 
David. He shews her that he is a little surprised 
she has not suspected her own project of un- 
reasonableness ; and she lets him see that there is 
some other motive, beside her generosity to Cyril 
and Lucy, in her intention respecting the Tors. 

‘Do you not care for the place? Do you not 
like living there?’ he asks, looking at her curi- 
ously. Then Anne tells him the truth. 

‘1 do care for the place ; I do like living there ; 
but it has distressed me always to know how your 
mother grieved over the sale of the Tors; to know 
that she has always felt it a wrong and a humilia- 
tion ; and now that, for some time past, I have 
been certain, if it were to do over again, the Tors 
would not be sold, I have been most anxious to 
restore it to Barrholme. The possession of the 
Tors and of Bromley Park too, is only a burden to 
me, My dear father loved the adding of house to 
house and land to land, but I don’t ; and it would, 
long ago, have been a great relief to me to put the 
Tors back into the hands of its rightful owners— 
yes, its rightful owners: we could not buy the old 
associations which are, after all, its highest value.’ 

‘Hardly a marketable commodity, though,’ said 
Sir David, with an underlying agitation in his 
light tone ; ‘and seldom included in such bargains 
as my poor father, and those like him, make. It 
is strangely pleasant to me to hear you say these 
foolish and unpractical things ; for it shews me in 
what spirit you would have met a proposition 
which [ should have made to you, if the late 
wonderful events had not so changed everything, 
that there is nothing left for me to wish in the 
matter.’ 

‘What was the proposition? Pray, tell me,’ she 
said, with a self-betraying eagerness in her tone, a 
revealing light in her eyes. 

‘I was thinking of asking you to let me purchase 
back the Tors, with John Grainger’s legacy for 
a first instalment of the purchase-money; and 
I had actually begun to sound Cyril, in order to 
find out whether he set much store by the place. 
Now it is all right, for it will be his and Lucy’s 
some day.’ 

‘Take it back,’ said Anne, stretching out her 
clasped hands towards him—‘ take it back, I pray 
and entreat you; not for Mary and Cyril, but 
for you. ‘Take it back, and give me the first, the 
one solitary taste of happiness that has come to 
me from my useless wealth in all these weary 
years! As for them—what can God give them, 
what can life give them, that is not theirs? Let 
me have this one reward, if I have done anything 
for them, if I have been anything to them—let me 
have this one great consolation for my own self, 
that I have undone some of the injustice of your 
fate. Tell me that you will take back the Tors.’ 

She had spoken in a tone he had never heard in 
her voice; in her face, in her large dark eyes, there 
was a look he had never seen ; and in that look, 
Sir David Mervyn read the story of her life—read 
it with profound amazement, and a great humility, 
such as a man of lofty soul must feel in the pres- 
ence of a woman’s holy, lifelong, steadfast love. 
The past was there, in the eternity-revealing 
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swiftness of thought—the past, in which she had 
loved him, when he had doubted, then believed, 
and afterwards forgotten it. The present was 
there, with the full conviction that the woman 
to whom he owed his child, who had told him of 
his beautiful young wife after they had parted for 
ever, and had drawn the portrait of his Lucy, which 
came to him like a gift from the other world—the 
woman whom he had long regarded as the highest 
type of womanhood within his knowledge—sweet, 
wise, brave, gentle, and self-forgetting, had loved 
him only all her life. And the future glided into 
view, with a beautiful light upon it, a sacred vision 
of gratitude and love and peace. 

He rose, walked to the end of the rock-plat- 
form, and stood there, looking along the coast- 
border of rocks to the strip of shining sand 
beyond the Point, with its setting of sea. In the 

rofound stillness, a sound of laughter could be 
enb—the happy laughter of his child and her 
young lover. After a few moments, he turned and 
came towards Anne. She had not moved; her 
face still wore the look of expectation and entreaty. 

‘Won't you answer me?’ she said. 

He placed himself on a slab of rock at her feet, 
and answered her: ‘I will tell you that I will 
take back the Tors, if you will tell me just one 
thing, in your turn.’ 

‘ And that is ?’ 

He loosed her clapsed hands, and took them in 
his own. She left them there; she was struck 
motionless. 

‘That you love me; that you will take from 
me the loyalest love of a man’s heart: you will 
tell me that, Anne?’ 

She could not tell him. For a few moments she 
thought her suffocating emotion must kill her; 
but she strove with it, and he waited. The first 
intelligible words she spoke were : ‘ After all these 
years !’ 


The real parting between Cyril and Lucy took 
place without witnesses, and was, no doubt, a 
very affecting one. But they enjoyed a second 
farewell when Sir David and Cyril escorted Anne 
and Lucy, ae, 2 to established custom, along 
the sea-walk to the Tors, in the light of the yellow 
harvest-moon. For it a somehow, on this 
occasion, that Cyril and Lucy, contrary to custom, 
had gone on before, and when they reached the 
house, the others were not yet within sight. They 
remained for a few minutes in the vacant hall, and 
then Lucy went away up the stairs to her room, 
and, when she had given him a last nod from the 
landing, Cyril came out of the house, closing the 
door, and went to meet Anne and Sir David. 
They were walking very slowly along the shrub- 
bery path, but they quickened their steps when they 
saw Cyril. He took a cheerful leave of Anne, on 
the spot, and lighting a cigar, strolled on. It was 
only a few y: to the house-door, but the two 
had these few yards to themselves, and perhaps 
they prized them as highly as we would have 
yrized them twenty years earlier. Any one would 
sm thought so, who had seen Anne’s face in the 
moonlight, when she said: ‘Good-night, David ;’ 
and he, laying his first kiss upon her lips, answered : 
‘Good-night, my own, own love.’ 

A letter addressed to Anne was lying on a table 
in the hall. She read it, by the lamp-light, there. 


HonovrED MapamM—This is to inform you that 
the great aloe blossomed yesterday. I thought 
you would like to know at once. I knew we 
should beat Shottesley.—Your obedient servant, 

W. Davis. 
THE END. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH MANNERS.* 


A NUMBER of years ago, two Scotch ladies paid a 
visit to Paris, accompanied by their brother, whose 
business led him to go thither every year. He 
was slightly acquainted with several Parisian 
families, but, not speaking French fluently, he 
had little domestic intercourse with them. The 
two Misses D——, on their arrival, expected that 
their brother’s acquaintances would call on them, 
as they had been made aware of their arrival ; but 
not a soul came near them. They did not know 
that in France the etiquette is for the stranger to 
call first—precisely the reverse of what is the 
practice in England ; besides which, they were 
ignorant of the fact, that the French generally do 
not cultivate the acquaintance of foreigners, and 
rarely give them invitations to their houses, 
Receiving no attentions, the ladies found Paris 
to be rather dull, their only amusement being 
sight-seeing. One day, walking with their brother 
in the Champs-Elysées, he introduced them to a 
lady whom they chanced to meet. Taking pit 
on their isolation, she invited them to dine vith 
her on the following day. Here was something 
good at last. The invitation was accepted. Next 
day, they took care to be in good time, equipped 
in their best, in low pink silk dresses, short 
sleeves, and white satin shoes, to the great astonish- 
ment of their hostess, who took it for granted that 
they were going toa ball afterwards. They were 
equally surprised to find her in the same high dark 
silk which she had worn when out walking. 
Dinner was served, and commenced with the 
national pot aw feu soup, and bouwilli (the beef from 
which the soup is made), and which the lady 
carved in Woot: Mi lumps, not in thin slices, as in 
England ; stewed beef with macaroni, vol au vent, 
fricandeau, and roast turkey, followed in quick 
succession, The lady carved small pieces of éach 
dish, and put them on a plate, with a fork, which 
was handed round to each guest to help them- 
selves. The Scotch ladies, accustomed to eat 
potatoes with every dish, were puzzled to find 
none forthcoming. After the meat, came a dish 
of green peas, and the salad. The French use the 
same knife and fork for every dish, and keep them 
when their eer are changed; and the Misses 
D—— were horrified to see that the servant who 
took their plates coolly put their knife and fork 
on to the cloth beside them, and did not give them 
a clean one until the dessert was served. They 
were greatly perplexed by the variety of dishes 
served, the absence of potatoes, and the arrival of 
ose peas after the meat had been taken away ! 
he dinner was good, but the oddity of the arrange- 
ment was incomprehensible. It was a violation of 
all ordinary conceptions. After dinner, the gentle- 
men led the ladies back to the drawing-room, and 
café noir was served. Strong black coffee, without 
milk or cream, was not very palatable to the Scotch 
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ceeded it—créme de moka and créme de vantlle— 


excellent. 
After sitting chatting for about half an hour, the 
hostess astonished the Misses D—— by announcing 


her intention of going for a walk, it being summer, 
and the days long ; and, said she, looking hesita- 
tingly at the evening costumes of her visitors : 
‘ As I presume you are going to a soirée, I am sorry 
I cannot have the pleasure of your company.’ 
The Scotch ladies were too shy, and too little 
accustomed to converse in French, to ask for 
explanations, but they thought the lady very rude 
to turn them out of her house in this cool way; 
they had not ordered their carriage until half-past 
ten, so they begged her to allow her servant to 
fetch one for them; and returned to their hotel, 
marvelling at the unmannerly impudence of French 
ladies. They did not know that a casual invita- 
tion to dinner does not necessarily imply spending 
the evening ; and no French lady would wear a 
low dress for even a very ceremonious dinner-party. 
Full dress is only de rigueur for a ball or a very 
large soirée, and then only for young girls. Ladies 
dress more according to their age in France than 
in England ; and you never see old, or even middle- 
aged, ladies dressed like young ones ; or if you do, 
you may be sure they are not French, 

In France, there are generally only two meals 
a day: déjedner, consisting of hot or cold meat, 
vegetables, dessert and wine, concluding with a cup 
of café au lait ; this is usually served about ten or 
eleven ; and there is no other meal until dinner, 
about seven. Some people have a cup of coffee 
and a roll brought to them in their rooms early 
in the morning, but this is by no means general. 
The two Scotch ladies returned home with a poor 
opinion of French people and French manners ; 
the truth being, that they made no allowance for 
a perfectly agreeable state of things different from 
that to which they had been accustomed. 

French children—especially girls—are more 
brought forward than English ones. They take 
all their meals with their parents, and see all the 
company that comes to the house ; consequently, 
they are less troubled with shyness than ‘Bnalish 
children. But a girl of seventeen or eighteen is 
much less independent than an English girl of the 
same age ; she must never go out alone, nor with 
other young girls, without a chaperone or a female 
servant, usually known as a bonne ; she must never 
— to a gentleman, unless he should be especi- 
ally introduced to her by her mother. 

The French plan of negotiating marriages is very 
much criticised in England, but it has its advan- 
tages. A young Frenchman who wishes to marry, 
= his parents, or his nearest female relatives, 
to look out for a suitable wife for him. She must 
be in an equal rank of life to his own, and possess 
a dot, or dowry, similar to the fortune he himself 
can furnish, so that they are assured of having 
something to live upon. The parents of the young 
lady inquire carefully as to the character he bears 
amongst his friends ; satisfy themselves as to his 
family antecedents and good health ; and if these, 
and the amount of fortune, or salary, are satis- 
factory, the young couple are introduced to each 
other in society, but they are never permitted to 
see each other alone. If they are mutually pleased 
with each other, the marriage takes place ; but if 
the impression is not satisfactory on either side, 


no further notice is taken. A French girl would 
be thought very mal élevée if she owned a pref- 
erence for any young man to whom she was not 
fiancée, Love is supposed to come after marriage, 
or, at anyrate, that sort of tranquil attachment 
which arises between people whose interests are 
similar, and who are united by tender affection for 
their children. On the whole, I think there will 
be found quite as many happy couples in France 
as in England, and fewer discontented old maids ; 
for the girls who feel disinclined to marry, or 
whose fortunes are so slender that they cannot 
expect to meet with a suitable parti, generally 
retire into a convent, or join one or other of those 
religious societies which enable them to devote 
themselves to charitable occupations, and visit the 
poor and sick, while living at home with their 
friends, 

Unequal marriages are almost unknown in 
France, and a young man without fortune, how- 
ever nobly born and attractive, would never dream 
of the possibility of marrying an heiress. In like 
manner, a lovely girl without a fortune has very 
little chance of making a good marriage. The 
French papas and mammas look to the main 
chance. Beauty has no melting influence on their 
hearts, whatever it may have on those of their 
sons ; but in general the young men are quite as 
reasonable on that subject as their parents, and 
are affected by no weakness for a dowerless bride. 
An obligation to have the consent of parents to 
render marriage valid, is a source of considerable 
trouble and perplexity. Even if the parents be 
dead, there are forms to be attended to, that are 
very annoying. 

The French are said to be the politest people in 
the world, and in some respects they are so, Their 
politeness may be only skin-deep ; it may be only 
a stilted etiquette, without heartfelt emotion. But 
on the whole it is better than studied indifference 
and rough incivility. If not absolutely sincere, it 
has the external appearance of being so, and saves 
the feelings from a sense of outrage. A Frenchman 
always takes off his hat on entering a shop, or an 
omnibus, or any other public conveyance. He is 
expected always to bow first, to a lady of his ac- 
quaintance ; it would be thought quite out of place 
for the lady to take the initiative. On entering a 
drawing-room, French people bow to every one who 
may be in the room, whether they are acquainted 
with them or not. The omission of these trifling 
civilities by the English, causes them to be con- 
sidered rude and boorish. 

The line of demarcation between different classes 
of society is less strongly defined in France than 
in England. Servants consider themselves pretty 
nearly upon an equality with their masters and 
mistresses, and their manners are marked by a free 
and easy coolness, which would be considered the 
height of impertinence in England. They wish 
you ‘ good-morning’ and ‘ good-night,’ as a friend 
might do, and expect to be thanked whenever they 
open the door for you; a Frenchman of every class 
touches his hat to the servant who opens the door 
for him. 

French children are almost always over-indulged 
and spoilt by their parents. Every one in the 
house is expected to yield to them ; they are i 
reproved for crying; nor is self-denial or seli- 
restraint seriously inculcated. Servants are re- 
proved for not obeying them, and everything is 
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done to induce them to fancy themselves the 
most important persons in the house. This mis- 
taken system of education renders them selfish, 
overbearing, and conceited. Probably a good deal 
of this egotism is knocked out of them at school 
and at college; but early impressions are never 
entirely effaced, and the feeling remains, only to 
be transferred to their own children when they 
have any. 

It appears to me that this early indulgence, this 
indiscriminating worship received in childhood, 
exercises a permanent influence on the French 


to entertain a higher opinion of themselves than 
they would if, as children, they were trained in 
more submission and humility ; this is also prob- 
ably the reason why they are almost universally 
destitute of self-command. Of course, in all 
descriptions of habits and character, there are 
many exceptions, French parents may be found 
who do not spoil their children, Frenchmen who 
are rude and unpolite, young people who marry 
for love, and families who invite strangers to their 
houses; but these are the exceptions, and the 
contrary prevails in general. 

The lower classes in France live much more 
frugally and inexpensively than people of the 
same rank in England. Soup and bowilli form the 
usual dinner and supper of the upper class of 
fariners, workmen, and servants in French fami- 
lies. The richer farmers have the pot au few 
every day, others only once or twice a week ; and 
live on bread and soupe aux choux on the other 
days, with a relish of cheese, salt-fish, and some- 
times butter. The whole system of living of the 
French agriculturists would in England be called 
most miserable. The greater number of them can 
neither read nor write ; they are, however, begin- 
ning to send the younger children to school—that 
is to say, where schools exist—so the next genera- 
tion will probably be more intelligent, 

Frenchwomen of the middle class, such as shop- 
keepers’ wives, &c, are, I think, better educated, and 
have more pleasing manners than a similar class 
in England. In the greater number of restaurants, 
cafés, hotels, and large shops, it is the women who 
keep the books and make out the accounts. These 
women are generally ladylike-looking, have pleas- 
ing manners, write a good hand, speak well, and 
are good accountants. They know the price of 
everything, and how every dish should be cooked, 
and could cook it themselves if necessary. I doubt 
if many shopkeepers’ wives in England would be 
capable of making themselves as generally useful. 
If they were up to the cooking department, they 
would probably not write a good hand, and their 
heads would not be clear enough to keep the 
accounts of a large establishment. 

To draw these rambling remarks to a close, I may 
conclude with a few words on dress. A French- 
woman almost always looks better dressed than an 
Englishwoman, for several reasons. With a very 
few eccentric exceptions, they study much more 
what is likely to suit them than what is the ex- 
treme of fashion, and combine the two, so as not 
to appear particular, and yet not wear anything 
unbecoming. They buy very few dresses at a 
time, only what is absolutely necessary, and wear 
them while they are fresh, A dress that has been 
laid by for some time never looks fresh and new. 
They keep one dress for going out early in the 


character, and predisposes Frenchmen individually | 


morning, another for visits, and one to wear in the 
house. Each one is folded carefully (not hung up) 
when taken off, and thus they keep fresh all the 
season. They are well aware that a common dress 
well made looks better than a rich silk which fits 
badly, and has been lying by for some time. I 
knew in Paris three girls, sisters, who had only six 
pounds a year each to dress themselves with, and 
they always looked neat, ladylike, and well dressed. 
They made all their own dresses and bonnets, em- 
broidered their collars, sleeves, and trimmings, and 
knitted their own stockings, I think an English 
girl restricted to such slender resources, would have 
appeared pretty much as a dowdy. The art of 
dressing up a poor assortment in dress neatly and 
attractively, is surely worthy of cultivation ; and 
I venture to think that this piece of good taste 
might be exercised without the risk of losing 
caste ! 


ADVENTURE WITH A LEOPARD. 


Many years ago, soon after my arrival on the east 
coast of Africa, 1 used to amuse myself by setting 
traps for the antelopes which abound in the forest- 
jungles of the lower portion of that beautiful coast. 
I was not very successful ; I caught several of the 
tiny Pete, which are graceful little things, miniature 
antelopes not exceeding a hare in size; but nothing 
larger came my way for a long time. At last, one 
morning, on reaching the spot where the trap had 
been set, I found it gone; and on searching about, I 
discovered traces of an antelope having dragged it 
down the steep incline towards the brook, which, 
lined with dense bushes, separated the jungle from 
the open beyond. These traces I followed for 
some distance, until they entered the thicket 
by the stream, when, finding it very difficult 
to force my way through it, I skirted along it 
outside, under the hope that I might find the track 
as it came out, or at least make myself sure that 
the antelope was still inside. I had perhaps gone 
fifty yards, when there was a sudden rustle among 
the leaves on my left hand, and with a low growl, 
the long spotted body of a leopard sprang out, and 
crossing a few yards in front of me, was soon lost to 
view among the tangle of weepers which hung in 
festoons from every tree, 

A suspicion at once seized my mind, that if I 
opened the bushes from which the leopard had 
emerged, I should find what I was in search of, 
and on doing so, I saw that I was right; for 
there, with the trap still fastened to its leg, lay the 
body of a spotted antelope (Tragelaphus sylvaticus), 
unmarked, save by four deep gashes in the neck 
and throat. On seeing it, I determined that I 
would go no nearer, nor touch it, but would go 
back for my gun, and set it as a trap for the great 
cat, which would certainly return to its prey. As 
I had never killed a leopard, the chance of now 
doing so prompted me not to touch the bait. 

I therefore returned, with a native to help me, 
and after some trouble—as I had had no experience 
in gun-setting—we succeeded in laying the trap so 
that, if the leopard returned, it could hardly escape. 

About eleven o’clock that night, my brother, 
who had been smoking outside, came in and said : 
‘Your gun’s gone off; I heard it just before I 
came in. Let’s go down with a lantern, and see 
if the brute is dead.’ 

I made no objection. A leopard was, as yet, only 
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a big cat to me, and I did not know the danger we 
incurred. So we took the only other gun there was 
—at least Harry did—and I took the lantern, with 
about an inch of candle in it, and we set off for the 
place together. We had not far to go—not more 
than half a mile—and on getting to the brook, 
just across where the gun had been set, I proceeded 
to strike a light, for, though the night was a fine 
one, yet in the jungle it would be all but pitch 
dark ; and after doing so, and closing the lantern, 
we proceeded to wade across, but unluckily dropped 
the matches into the water on the way. We now 
forced our way through the thick bushes until we 
reached the spot ; and, fortunately for us—for we 
had just walked to the place without the slightest 
caution, and had the leopard been there, we must 
have come right on the top of it—we found it gone. 
A glance sutticed to shew that the bait was still 
untouched ; and then, by the light of the lantern, 
we examined the ground; and in a few minutes we 
discovered plenty of evidence, in the shape of 
blood and fragments of bone, that the gun had not 
been set in vain. 
‘Let’s follow him !’ said Harry ; ‘he can’t have 
we far in that state;’? and without answering 
im, I immediately set to work to track the blood- 
spots—no difficult task—by the lantern’s light, while 
my brother walked behind with the gun. I have 
often since thought what a picture it would have 
made: the black silent jungle all round; the 
weird-like trunks of the trees, with their tracery of 
creepers, dimly visible by the light of the solitary 
candle, myself holding it, and stooping down, 
the better to see the tracks, My companion, 
his gun carried anyhow, walked behind, grum- 
bling aloud at the loss of the matches. He 
wanted to light his pipe, and I would not give 
him the candle to do so, lest he should put it out ; 
both of us quite careless, and utterly ignorant of 
the terrible danger we ran. No animal, not even 
a lion, is so much to be dreaded as a wounded 
leopard which has taken refuge in thick jungle; 
and here were we tracking one in the middle of 
the night, in utter darkness, and armed with a 
lantern and a single-barrelled gun, as innocently 
as if it were but a harmless antelope ! 
We had easily followed the blood-besprinkled 
= for fifty or sixty yards, when the candle 
egan to flame and flicker, and to shew signs of 
coming to an end, causing me to stoop the closer 
down over my task. Suddenly, Harry exclaimed: 
‘What’s that in front? It looks like a beast’s eyes,’ 
And as he spoke, and I raised my head to look, 
the candle gave a last flare, and went out ; but the 
momentary light had sufficed to shew me the still 
form of a leopard crouched under a tree, about 
five or six paces beyond, seemingly all inanimate, 
save those two balls of fire glaring at us out of 
the darkness. Just as I said, ‘It’s alive! Give 
me the gun; I can shoot it from here,’ and as 
he was in the act of handing me the weapon, I 
heard it give a low snarling growl ; and in a second 
more, it had fixed itself on my shoulder, and had 
my left arm in its mouth. Fortunately, neither of 
us lost his presence of mind. I had dropt the gun 
when the brute sprang upon me, and Harry was 
hunting for it about my feet, I directing him as best 
I might, while I tried to strangle or choke off my 
assailant, which was struggling to maintain its posi- 
tion on my shoulder. At last, after what had seemed 
an age to me, I heard my brother utter an exclam- 


ation of satisfaction, and then coming close, in a 
breath he asked me how he should fire. ‘ Feel for 
its head,’ said I; ‘it can’t bite ; it’s got my arm in 
its mouth.” Of course, we were in pitch darkness 
all this time, and the great danger was lest Harry 
should shoot me ; however, there was no time to 
lose, and feeling his way with-his hands, he thrust 
the muzzle of the gun past me, and pulled the trig- 
ger. The brute struggled convulsively and fell at our 
feet. It was not however dead, as its half-choked 
snarls and violent efforts to rise shewed; and fear- 
ing lest it should recover, and again attack us, we 
hurried away from the spot as fast as we could. 
Nor were we a moment too soon, for a second 
afterwards, the animal was on its legs, and though 
we could see nothing, we heard its menacing growl 
of rage, and the rustling of the bushes, as it passed 
parallel to us, while the continued sound shewed 
that it was going in the same direction as ourselves. 
The position in which we were thus placed was 
anything but an agreeable one. Before us was the 
wounded and enraged animal, upon which we 
might at any instant stumble in the mirk dark- 
ness ; while, for the same reason, we had not the 
faintest idea of which direction we ought to take 
to get out of the jungle, though we knew we were 
near its edge. To make things worse, the injuries 
which I had received from the leopard began to 
be so excessively painful, that I felt quite faint, 
and hardly able to keep up with Harry. How- 
ever, we stumbled on for some time in the direction 
which he thought was the right one, until it sud- 
denly occurred to me that the gun had never been 
reloaded ; and as I had noticed that he had brought 
a shot-belt, I told him to pull up and load. Hardly 
had we stopped, and he was still employed in fum- 
bling about for his powder-flask, when we heard 
the soft, silky footfall which characterises all the 
cat tribe, and an occasional rustling among the dead 
leaves: the sound seemed to be coming towards us, 
nearer and nearer, until it appeared to be within 
two or three yards of us, when it suddenly ceased. 
Although we afterwards found that this must have 
been anothe: leopard, possibly disturbed by our 
shot, yet at the time it never occurred to either of 
us that it could be other than the wounded one; 
and our feelings, as we stood there in the dark, 
expecting it to spring on us every second, may, 
erhaps, be more easily imagined than described. 
We did not dare to stir, and fully five minutes 
must have passed while we stood perfectly still, 
hardly breathing, listening intently, and our eyes 
in vain trying to pierce the gloom which 
surrounded us, Several minutes passed in this 
way, the leopard, which had no doubt heard or 
smelt us, remaining equally motionless with our- 
selves, until a lower and more subdued sound 
seemed to indicate that it was trying to steal away 
unheard. When this also died away by degrees, 
Harry completed loading his gun ; and after another 
quarter of an hour spent in wandering through the 
jungle, we suddenly, and, much to our delight, 
caught the sound of running water; and in a 
few minutes more found ourselves on the bank of 
the stream, after which, we had no further dif_i- 
culty in finding our way home. My wounds, though 
painful and long in healing, turned out to be less 
serious than we had imagined ; my arm was not 
broken, though severely bitten, and the worst 
scratch I had was on the thigh. I was, however, 
unable to join the party which started anew next 
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morning ; but as they found it dead within a few 
yards of where it had attacked me, I had not much 


| to regret on that account. 


It turned out to be a male of unusual size ; 
and we found that the first shot, owing to the 
string having been set too tightly, had struck the 

int of the shoulder, smashing the bone, but not 
inflicting a mortal wound ; Harry’s charge had 
gone into its throat close to the head, severing the 
jugular vein, and causing the almost immediate 
death of the animal from loss of blood. The ad- 
venture was, however, though perhaps of no great 
interest in itself, at least a warning to me, as it 
may be to others, not to rashly follow up a 
wounded leopard under the impression that it 
is nothing more than a great cat. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Amone scientific puzzles is one which has long 
perplexed geologists, namely, the existence of 


| large areas of rock containing no sign of life, side 


| have revealed the existence of vast areas of barren | P 


by side with formations of the same period which 
are full of fossils: relics of primeval life. Why 
should one be so barren, and the other so prolific ? 
There is now an answer to this important question, 
and readers who take interest in the exploring 


| voyage of the Challenger, will be glad to learn 


that the answer comes from that ship, in a paper 
written by Dr Wyville Thomson, chief of the 
scientific staff on board. This paper was read 
last month at a meeting of the Royal Society. It 
contains the results of deep-sea soundings which 


| clay at the bottom of the sea, in depths varying 


2, 


from two thousand two hundred to four thousand 
fathoms and more. In other parts, the bottom 
is composed of the so-called globigerina mud; 
that is, a thick deposit of small ereatures known to 
naturalists as globigerina, which live near the sur- 
face, and sink to the bottom when dead. There 
they accumulate, building up chalk for ages to 
come, when land and sea shall once more change 
places. But it is remarkable that at the depth of 
two thousand two hundred fathoms the globigerina 
thin off and disappear, and the gray deposit merges 
into the barren clay above mentioned. The ex- 
planation is, that below two thousand fathoms, 
the tiny shells of the globigerina are dissolved by 
some action of the water, and that the minute 
quantity which they contain of alumina and iron 
goes to form the areas of barren clay. The extent 
of these areas is so great, that it exceeds all others 
as yet known at the bottom, of the sea, and it is the 
most devoid of life. In this respect, the red clay 
now forming resembles the schist which at pres- 
ent occupies so large a part of our earth’s surface, 
We are all more or less familiar with chalk and 
with rocks that shew no sign of fossils ; and to be 
thus, so to speak, made eye-witnesses of the pro- 
cess by which chalk and rock were formed, is un- 
usually interesting. Dr Thomson’s paper is pub- 
lished at length in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. Its importance may be judged of by the 


fact, that one of our most eminent naturalists 
declares that it alone is worth all the cost of the 
Challenger expedition. 

It is well known to students of the science of 
music that nearly the whole of modern music is 
played out of tune, owing to essential faults of 
construction in the instruments. In organs and 
harmoniums, the defect is especially noticeable, 
and the difficulty of obviating it is so great, that 
some professors regard it as inevitable, and as a 
disagreeable fact to which we ought to become 
accustomed. But who would like to believe there 
is no remedy for the discord that prevails in an 
orchestra of the present day, in which the wind 
instruments are always out of tune. That there is 
a remedy, is demonstrable ; and there is, besides, 
an instructive example in the history of music, for 
the organ on which Handel used to play had none 
of these so-called ‘inevitable’ defects, except in 
parts of the scale that were rarely required. 

The exceptions to the prevailing discord are 
a quartette of trained voices or of stringed instru- 
ments. The effect of these on the mind is perfect. 
Mr A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., proves, in a paper read before 
the Royal Society, that it is possible to approach 
this perfection in harmoniums, organs, and other 
wind instruments. The subject is one on which 
he has bestowed much thought and labour ; and 
any painstaking student of music may make him- 
self acquainted with Mr Ellis’s theory as set forth 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society. The read- 
ing of his paper was illustrated by a harmonium in 
which the fanctatlion defect was in a great 
measure overcome ; and we learn that it is now 
ossible so to construct the instrument that it 
shall of itself effect the concord without the aid of 
a new scheme of fingering, and without a change 
in the present musical notation. The importance 
of this will be obvious to all who have ever seen 
the complicated key-boards of other musical re- 
formers—key-boards which could be mastered only 
by the practice of a lifetime. 

A language which could be understood all over 
the globe, would be exceedingly useful in science, 
commerce, and social intercourse. Enthusiastic 
philosophers have more than once tried to invent 
a universal language, but have not succeeded ; 
and the students or traders who desire to com- 
municate have still to learn a number of lan- 
guages, or to betake themselves to translations. 
To overcome these difficulties, a learned German, 
Dr Bachmaier, has invented a method of cor- 
respondence in which numerals stand for words 
and ideas. Assuming (in round numbers) that 
four thousand words are sufficient for all purposes, 
he prepares a dictionary with columns of numbers 
from one to four thousand, each number having a 
word against it which it represents in every 
language. For example, if the word fire is number 
fifty-two, the same number will stand against feu 


in the French, and against Fewer in the German 


dictionary, and the same in any other that may be 
compiled. 

From this it will be understood that an English- 
man entirely unacquainted with French or German 
might easily make a communication in either of 
those languages. He would look at his alpha- 


betical list of words, and set down the correspond- 
ing numbers, The Frenchman or German would 
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look at his list of numbers, would set down the 
corresponding words, and thus have before him 
his correspondent’s statement, and would have 
equal facility in answering. To make known 
masculine and feminine, nouns and adjectives, 
tenses and inflections, and other grammatical 
requirements, Dr Bachmaier affixes certain simple 
marks to the numerals, He has already published 
three dictionaries—English, French, and German, 
and is at work on other languages. At the meet- 
ing of the Oriental Congress last autumn, copies 
of these dictionaries were exhibited, and by the 
most competent judges were warmly approved. 

The phenomena of earth-magnetism—inclination, 
declination, and intensity, are pretty well known, 
but the thing itself is as great a mystery as ever. 
Another phenomenon—the earth-currents, has 
been discovered since the wide extension of the 
telegraph ; and it is thought that by investigation 
of these currents some light may be thrown on the 
general question: What is the cause or the oc- 
casion of terrestrial magnetism? Mr Schwendler, 
of the telegraph department in India, states, in 
a communication to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
that tens of thousands of observations of earth- 
currents have been made in that country ; that 
the existence of the currents is a well-established 
fact, that they are permanent, that their general 
drift is from east to west, and that ‘we should 
now be justified in establishing a special system 
for the purpose of observing them, according to a 
uniform plan, and with improved test methods,’ 

Mr Schwendler afterwards exhibited a crow’s 
nest built of fragments of thin telegraph wire, 
very ingeniously put together ; and he mentioned 
that a number of similar nests had been seen in 
the trees near the telegraph store-yard. In some 
instances, the crows had built on the telegraph 
poles, and had thereby interfered with the work- 
ing by causing what are technically known as 
‘earths’ and ‘contacts.’ In one instance, a nest 
was found constructed of soda-water-bottle wire, 
on which Mr Schwendler remarked, that it ‘was 
satisfactory to see an endeavour on the part of 
the crows to improve the fabric of their dwellings,’ 
and that in this particular, the human bipeds 
‘who in the construction and arrangement of 
their houses had not advanced much by the 
introduction of Western civilisation,’ might learn 
a lesson from the bird bipeds. 

Besides the crows, we learn that other animals 
interfere in the working of the telegraph. Wasps 
build their mud-nests in the insulator cups, and 
birds of prey drop dead fish, snakes, and other 
a on the wires; and once in Calcutta, sixteen 
insulators were broken by a single flash of light- 
ning. These and other considerations lead to the 
conclusion, that underground wires would be the 
most to be depended on. Mr Schwendler is of 
opinion that the difficulties ‘said to lie in the way 
of establishing underground wires ‘have been 
much exaggerated.’ And he says, ‘to secure regu- 
lar telegraph communication through all countries 
in the future, subterraneous lines will be required, 
and when the want becomes strongly felt, the 
technical difficulties (on account of insulation and 
retardation) will be overcome.’ 

Another attempt is to be made to get to the North 
Pole, for the government have resolved to send out 
an expedition ; and one of our dockyards is busy 
preparing stout ships to encounter the icy perils of 


the Arctic seas. Now that the enterprise is resolved 
on, no pains will be spared to make it successful, and 
whatever science and the mechanic arts can con- 
tribute towards that result will be taken advantage 
of. The crews will, of course, be picked men, and 
we hope the commanders will be picked also, and 
from among those who combine youthful energy 
with knowledge and discretion. The Arctic zone is 
no place for old heroes. The ships will sail in 
May 1875, and make their approach to the region 
of mystery by way of Smith’s Sound. Meanwhile, 
there is much to be done in the way of preparation, 
and we may expect further particulars in the 
course of a few weeks. 

A few months since, some remains were dis- 
covered of the bridge which the Emperor Hadrian 
built across the Tyne in the year 120, They 
consisted of oaken piles driven into the bed of the 
river, and supporting a frame-work on which the 
stone pier had been built. The wood was jet black, 
and friable on the outside, but strong and fibrous at 
heart ; and the Roman carpentry is described as 
superior to that by which it was replaced in sub- 
sequent centuries. The piles of the thirteenth and 
eighteenth century were fitted with iron shoes ; 
but the Roman piles came up without shoes. It 
may be that the metal had wasted away, or that 
the wood had separated from it ; but this question 
was not ascertained. 

The vacant Exhibition buildings are not to lie 
waste: the principal eastern galleries are to be 
occupied by the treasures of the India Museum, 
which are to be transferred thither from the 
India Office. The so-called Belgian Annexe is to 
be leased to the Trustees of the School of Art 
Needlework ; the National Portrait Gallery is to 
have the south galleries ; in another part the grand 
collection of models in the Patent Office Museum 
will be deposited ; and in other now empty spaces 
there will be accumulated in course of years a 
Colonial Museum, wherein will be represented the 
natural products, the art, industry, and manufac- 
tures of our colonies. This will perhaps be the 
most interesting of all. Thus there will be a great 
and permanent exhibition, where many subjects 
may be studied, open to everybody ; and if, as many 
people contend, there exists now a vehement desire 
for technical education, then all who desire it may 
take their fill. The ill success of the Exhibition 
which closed its doors at the end of October points 
to a different conclusion. 

Apropos of technical education : Professor Mas- 
kelyne, F.R.S., is giving a course of lectures on 
Crystallography, in the new rooms of the Chemical 
Society in Burlington House. In this undertaking 
the Society and the lecturer mean real work, and 
listeners will be expected to work as well as listen, 
for without geometrical reasoning it is impossible 
to study crystallography. The fault of lecturers 
generally is, that they send the hearers away be- 
lieving they know all about the subject. These 
lectures will perhaps make hearers aware that they 
are lamentably deficient in exact knowledge. 

The use of the spectroscope in the testing of 
metals is extending, and is regarded as of especial 
value where purity is essential, for which reason 
it is employed in the coining establishments of 
Europe, and has recently been introduced into the 
United States Mint. The way in which the instru- 
ment detects even the most minute quantity of 
impurity is marvellous. 
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The United States government have appointed a 
commission to find’out why steam-boilers blow up. 
The commission are taking: stock of experiments 

already made to determine the question, with .a 
view to institute fresh experiments, in which they 
desire to see and understantl all that takes place in 
the explosion of a boiler. And they ask the lead- 
ing engineers of the States. to point out ‘any reli- 
able means of reading in a bomb-proof building, 
some distance-from the boiler to be exploded, the 
various conditions of heat, of water,-of fire, and of 
steam, and the various condition’ of préssure, as 
also of motions of parts of the boiler under strain.’ 
This is a comprehensive question. We-hope there 
are men in the United States‘who can apswer it 
in the way desired. 2m ' 

An inventor in Philadelphia has brought out 
‘the artist’s rotary colour, and brush-stand,’ which 
is to take the place of the old and inconvenient 
colour-box, as it enables the artist to have. his 
colours, brushes, palette, oils, turpentine, and other 
requisites at his side in a compact and convenient 
form : all being in such order that the painter can 
see at a glance the article he requires. The stand 
is supported on a tripod, and is ornamental as well 
as useful. 

While the two steamers, Bessemer and Castalia, 
are getting ready to cross the Channel without 
making passengers sea-sick, a projector advocates 
the construction of a great embankment all the 
way from Dover to Calais. An opening which 
could be crossed by a bridge, is to be left in the 
middle for the passage of ships ; and thus the con- 
tinent would be accessible by land, to the no small 
satisfaction of thousands of travellers. 

People up in a balloon and above the clouds 
cannot tell which way the wind is blowing. This 
is always inconvenient, and may be dangerous, for 
it may happen, on descending through the clouds, 
that the aéronauts find themselves over the sea. 
Hence, it is essential to know the course in which 
the balloon is drifting; and Captain Burnaby of 
the Horse Guards has invented a method by 
which the course can be ascertained ; and, accom- 

anied by a brother-officer, has travelled by 

lloon from the Crystal Palace into Essex, to 
make trial thereof. The method is simple: two 
small silk parachutes connected by a light thread 
about thirty yards long, are prepared. At the 
right moment, one of the two is dropped from the 
car ; @ moment or two later, the second follows ; 
and, while the two are slowly descending, the 
travellers can determine their course by compass, 
can mark it on their chart, and thus ascertain 
whither they are going. We hear that the experi- 
ment succeeded to perfection, and that the two 
officers, who worked the balloon themselves, 


descended safely when within half a mile of the 
sea. ; “thes 

The, antieipation as regards rainfall in October, 
expressed last. month, was fulfilled,-for, except in 
the Eastern Counties, October.was an exceptionally 
wet.month. In the western and. north-western 
counties, the fall ranged from ten inches on 
Dartmoor, to thirty inches at Seathwaite. (Cumber- 
land). -Thirty~ inches in a single month is pro- 
digiqus’; but, it has been equalled or exceeded five 
times in the sante locality since 1846. In Novem- 
ber 1861,-the fall was more than thirty-five and a 
half inches; and not less than twenty-five'inches in 
the wettest month of twelve years within the same 
interval, Mr G. J. Symons, whose persevering 
endeavonrs towards a comprehensive and accurate 
record of rainfall, deserve praise and encourage- 
ment, tells us (what might have been expected) 
that during October there wére great floods in 
north-west Yorkshire and in Westmoreland—that 
Lake Windermere rose three feet above its ordi- 
nary level, nine inches higher than within the past 
twenty years. 

This copious fall, if suppleménted by more, will 
restore the level of the many springs and wells 
which had been injuriously lowered by seasons of 
drought ; and it is to be hoped that something 
besides talking will be done towards stgrage of 
water in suitable places, so that suffering from 
scarcity may in future be averted. It has been 
suggested, that as miners make horizontal cross- 
cuts to intersect lodes, so in certain districts hori- 
zontal wells might be dug, and thereby tap abun- 
dant and perennial sources of water. It is with 
especial reference to the South Downs, and the 
region of the chalk, that this suggestion is put 
forward. 


Volume XI. of the Fourth Series of CHAMBERS’S 
JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been 
prepared, and may be ordered through any bookseller. 


An elegant cloth case for binding the whole of the 
numbers for 1874 is also ready. 


Back numbers to complete sets may at all times be 
had. 


Yext Saturday, January 2, 1875, will be commenced 
in this JOURNAL, a NOVEL, entitled 


WALTER’S WORD. 
By the Author of At Her Mercy. 
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